A   FAREWELL   TO   REVIEWING1

I'VE called this talk *A Farewell to Reviewing'; but it's
more than that. It's a cry of relief; a wail of exhaustion;
a Declaration of Independence. It's also an inquiry into the
influence of reading on a man's life and character.
Perhaps those last words promise too much. As I grow
older I boggle more and more at generalizations, and I want
to keep clear of them this evening. But, though I shouldn't
call myself a bookish man, reading has been my hobby, my
education, and my livelihood; so that I can seriously claim to
owe more than most men to books. I was four years old when
I first began to tackle them, going to my mother and demand-
ing to know 'What's for boy?' * What's for horse?' and so
on; and I can still recall the enchantment I felt when I was six
in reading The Water Babies all through. Two years later
I was cut off from schools and active sports; and I went out
to work as an office boy at the age of fourteen. Without books
I should have known even less than I do now of the general
state of mankind
But what made me a reader for something more than
casual entertainment was the fact that when I was sixteen I
became a clerk in a publisher's office. The publisher was
J, M. Dent, an irritable, noisy, limping man with a big grey
beard, who bullied everybody, gave his staff an annual tea-
fight at Toynbee Hall, and loved books. I think Dent liked
me because he thought I wasn't afraid'of him; but I was.
And the memory I have of those days is of terror, great merri-
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